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THE EDITOR AND THE SUBSCRIBER 


VER the past two months, we have been engaged in a correspondence— 
perhaps we should call it “a bombardment of letters’—from a would- 
be contributor to SPIRIT who, hereinafter shall be known as Mr. X. Our 
only contribution to it was first a letter of comment, one requested of our 
Bureau of Criticism; and finally an omnibus reply to three letters and two 
postcards. One of the latter, indignantly worded and not entirely unex- 
pected, was an order to cancel his subscription. We are fairly familiar with 
both such orders and their tone. While a magazine’s business manager 
may groan if editorial policy provokes subscription cancelations, we must 
confess that editors in some cases can take satisfaction in the fact that an- 
other nuisance has decamped. Although ourselves inured to the disappoint- 
ments provided by rejection slips, we nevertheless can sympathize with those 
who must receive a “no” from SPIRIT. But we can have little sympathy 
. with those who translate their reactions into what after all are acts of 
unconscious or deliberate and petty vindicativeness. Childish language— 
“So-0, you won’t take my poems; well, bang, socko”—is appropriate to de- 
scribe the desire for “getting back at” the editor. The retaliation of a can- 
celed subscription is identical with the behavior of a child who, punished, 
stamps his foot and screams at its mother, “I hate you.” 
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Now it happened that in Mr. X’s case, he made a special plea to the 
Editors when he first came into view. The plea was a “first-time” in our 
experience. We have on quite a number of occasions published poems by 
ministers of various religions. We have never at any time, either through 
SPIRIT or Catholic Poetry Society channels, inquired about the religion to 
which a poet subscribes. For all we know some we have published may 
adhere to none. Some have volunteered the information, as did Mr. X— 
he is a retired minister. But, in effect, he sought preferential treatment on 
the score of his own tolerance of SPIRIT’S position. This from the very 
first has been clearly, if negatively, enunciated. All who have approached 
SPIRIT should know it—we will not publish anything which is in “contra- 
vention of the teachings or philosophy of the Catholic Church.” We have 
had singularly little difficulties with manuscripts on that score. Occasion- 
ally, yes, but in practically every instance the offender was a Catholic— 
indeed several have been priests. Parenthically it might be well to add a 
word of exoneration: sometimes a poet in his religious-cum-poetic ardor 
is swept onto the rock of some theological inaccuracy. Mr. X’s work was 
not remotely concerned with dogma but rather with ethics which are 
accepted by the general run of people of religious convictions or none. It 
merely failed of being poetry in any sense we could conceive. Nevertheless 
his first outburst of rage on receiving our letter, addressed solely to this 
point, was an accusation that we pretended to a tolerance we did not prac- 
tice. His work had been rejected, he was convinced, because of our religious 
bias. We refrained from the retort that, in our opinion, the vengeful act of 
canceling was not in accord with the proper Christian position. We were 
sure that he never for one moment thought of that. Nor are we at all cer- 
tain that those who attempt to make editors sorry by withholding support 
do. If there exists the hope that such an act will cause repentance by editors, 
it is rather forlorn. Any editor of integrity would prefer to cease publication 
rather than change basic policies before that type of pressure. 

In conversations with other editors of magazines as remote in contents 
from SPIRIT as the journal of opinion or of the home, we have frequently 
discussed the question of cancelations. Our position has been that a sub- 
scriber should cancel if he disagrees with any basic shift in policy—for 
example, the shift that would occur if a magazine of poetry entered the 
arena of political controversy—but definitely not if he thinks that one par- 
ticular item, or several, departs from that policy. He may be wrong, in 
such case, or the editor who has offended him may have been nodding. 
One supports a magazine for what it is as a whole, for its dominant appli- 
cation of the principles which distinguish it from all others. That is the 
basis on which SPIRIT seeks subscribers, new and continuing. 
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THE HUMMINGBIRD 


The shadow shimmered and the bird was there 
halfway between the swallow and the bee, 

a delicate, oval feathered mystery 

dissolving at the wingtips into air. 

Nothing man-contrived is half so fair; 

angel or bird or insect, who can say? 

A thousand preconceptions dart away 

before this geminate germinal winged affair. 


Think not such beauty does not understand 

but nests for nothing near your tilting house 

or comes as comes the grave marauding mouse 

empty to find a harvestable land. 

The hummingbird displays its flit and hover 

to make this life alove, God’s loved His lover. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


ADVENT 


The chill is winter, and the sun is far. 
The Iceman tinkles on the road-hard ice, 
And where his foot steps, nothing moves. 
The chill is winter, and the sun is far; 
How far, my God, to find a star? 


O chill of winter, hurled how far 

The pine boughs curling back again in weft 
Or deft of hand its stitching handball hurl, 
How far? 


We are no more of moon-glow, nor can stand 
Thawing beneath a flesh-warm dark; 
The chill of winter in our silver bones 
Stirs crystals till the silver moans. 
The chill is winter, and the road is far. 
How far, my God, to find a star? 
R. FRANK MORRISON. 
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RETURN FROM KOREA 


Now at the war's dull sputtering end 

My spirit’s cut for country once revered 

A paragon—which yet I would defend 

To death against a Godless brand, but feared; 

The while at home, by demagogue’s loud shout 

Now cast abroad, struck are my eyes with dust, 

For some would quick each erring neighbor rout 

And make of Freedom’s steel a crumbling rust; 

Always by profit whirls the factory-wheel, 

And race by hate for race, and youth by lust, 

And shifting nations sharp their marked cards deal, 

Nor John and Joan alas their troth can trust... . 

Still when I look, my Sweet, on thee again 

My heart renews its love for God and men. 
JOSEPH HEINZKILL. 


IMPERMANENCY 


I heard the romanticist decry 

the quicksilver impermanence of things, 
wondering why the lovely wings 

of a butterfly 

last only a day. 


Strange he should forget 

that life is pilgrimage, 

and change, the pilgrim’s staff: 
that steadfastness is not enroute 
but in arrival. 


We who hesitate to choose 
between May’s white lilacs 
and the winter’s first snow, 
June’s red rose 

and an autumn scarlet leaf, 
when even the melody 

of our favorite song 











wearies if heard too long, 
in our more common wisdom, 
we know, we know, 
we realists, 
it is better, much better so. 
SISTER MARY ESTELLE, O.P. 


THAT TOTAL CHILDHOOD 


Some young god had taken this spell on himself 
for love of the imperiled. They were sure that in moonlight 
he turned agonized features on them, and on storm days 


those muscular embattled arms fought all of hell. 
But for whose sake, for whom? the children pondered and pondered 


whether in full summer they climbed 

in and out of him like a father, or lifted their throats 

to the enormous midnight even at noon 

clinging his limbs, or spread hands for the sunlit coins 


shaken on them like flowers in high wind, or put curious ear 
in a sudden quiet against his breast. One or another, 
the youngest, hearing plainly that magnificent heart 


imprisoned and uncomplaining, would weary abruptly of play 
and sit apart at the great steadfast root, the leather shoon, 


thinking: how to release him: what spell would bring him 
human, luminous, into their midst. 


It was the kind of dream three summers could end. 


Thirty summers would bring it back: such an ache 
at passing, seeing the sawyers hack at the weary god: 


that dream, that total childhood, burning at roadside. 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 
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POEM WITHOUT WORDS 


This poem is too fragile 
For the weight of words, 
Too song-filled 

For the notes of birds. 


This poem is but a whisper 
That I cannot translate, 
Only I can know its joy 
At a secret gate. 


Sometimes the unborn 
Are beautiful and fair, 
Gossamer-formed 

And aflame with prayer. 


Mortal eyes cannot see 
Nor mortal ears hear 
The Paradise 
That is oh so near. 
ANNE TANSEY. 


LATITUDES OF CHRISTMAS 


In carnivals of commerce 
we wake another year. 


Where myriad midways glitter, 

and stable and merchant stalls are filled 
the barkers are crying loud. 

To syncopation of their own unrests 
the revelers jostle and dance 

while huckster hands applaud. 


We need not loiter here. 


Once we were native to lands 
in latitudes of love. 

The climate was hope, 

the currency faith. 

















oo 








Eternal Cartographer map this place! 

Emblazon the chart with scale and legend, 

to crown youth’s tomorrow-mountains, 

and light the yesterday-valleys of the aged— 

Nail it to the prison gates! 

Beam it throughout the Red and Dark Countries 

that atheists and the abandoned, 

walking their lonely roads to nowhere, may see. 

In every midway and bypath 

of a scourged and tired world 

post it that all deported 

from the lost-childhood-land may know: 

In the heart, in the heart only, can it be found. 
EDNA K. MEUDT. 


THIS IS THE LAST, ETERNAL SONG 


This is the last, eternal song that lovers sing in winter’s lyric wind 
Bent to the silk-scratching pine that lords the sky: 

This is the last that tongue may bear, that bone may wear. 

The heart’s terrain is mountains and a valley with never a cry 

To ending, with never a tremble for the death-sodden earth. 

Give us this day; forgive us this night that faith has been declined 
Like a Latin verb by a schoolboy in his tears, breaking the apple twig 
In mended hands. Forgive us this night we lag so far behind 

The wealth of stars, the tossing of the barren moon in sickly flame. 
This is the last, eternal song that voices break upon the shore 

Of self and damn the tides insisting swell that wears a continent 
To sand with a refrain building empty castles on the ocean floor. 

Let the always sing and the chorus wear no mask of time 

To tell the day its tardiness in epics versed for sooner dust 

Where passages are marked by the brittle rose of summers past. 

This is the last, eternal song that will not spill to rust 


* Nor mark slow time upon a desert’s running sand 


Holding the hour glass to noon despite the bridge of sun 
That arcs tomorrow with braver east. This is the last sweet-hymning holiday, 
The seventh of the heavens that will not be undone. 

HARRY W. PAIGE. 
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FOR THE FEAST OF ST. LUCY 


The foolish virgins weep 
and count their pangs of penitence 
while Lucy laughs. 


Sweet oil of gladness fills 
the lamp of selfless love she bears, 
a sign of joy. 


When comes the Bridegroom Christ 
He will delight and call her to 
His Paradise. 


But those who mourned themselves 
will miss the Vision of His Face 
because they wept. 
SISTER. MARY JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


REAP THE WHIRLWIND 


This moment after heartbreak, when you come 
Wearing a grief more terrible than rage, 

The quiet wonder in your eyes must find me dumb, 
Seeing me witless, who had sought me sage. 


Speech holds no anodyne to still this pain— 
This is love’s tartan, this the shibboleth 

Of that fair fellowship which has for sign 
The sting of dying, unrelieved by death. 


Love is a desert place, love is a dark— 

A dark not tempered now by dawn or dusk, 
The quaff of wine become the quench of gall, 
A kingly fare become a feast of husk. 











Love has its seasons, child, love has its clime; 
Who bows his head the biting blast before 
May raise it to the spell of April hills, 
A drift of gentian cluttering his door. 
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Then marvel not the hand that would caress 
Should spurn you, turn you to the selfsame fears; 
But they will reap the whirlwind of God’s joy 
Who sow, in love, the poignant wind of tears. 
SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, CS. J. 


STRANGER IN COPLEY SQUARE 


Now in a night quiet as ice 
my lips break, whistled études axe 


the silence; I who walk am glad, 


startled by brittle beauty, brood 


on days of sun; once, I a boy 
counting piano keys, would play 


handfuls of Chopin, stop, and wait— 
but the notes had gone, a swallow-flight 


to oh! to somewhere. Where does it go— 
this beauty, I mean? But I never knew— 


just listened, listened, sounds fell on 
fading, forgetful afternoon. 


Tonight (soft now!) I know, I hear, 
walking the streets of an alien square— 


“O beauty’s a lover’s gift, and love 
pays back all the lover gave! 


How else explain unsummoned songs, 
my whistle of long-forgotten things? 


O lips, taste well a boy’s gift of 
beauty, repaid by an unseen Love! 
FRANCIS X. MATHEWS, 
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FORWARDING ADDRESS 


This low, white house, receptive to the sun, 

These trees through which the winds of heaven pass, 
This garden where spring’s ancient will is done, 
This innocence of apples in the grass. 


Here country quiet stirs with children’s voices, 
Birds’ jubilance at morning, that still air 
When homing whistles punctuate the twilight 
And longing lifts its prayer. . 


That love fail not, though her swift graces falter, 
That music be not muted for old grief, 

That narrow flaws like midges in the garden 

Mar not the quiet flowering of belief. 


Here gathered the ingredients of sorrow; 
Yet sorrow has not come. 
What mystery of mercy marks the distance 
Between the spirit’s temple and its tomb? 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 


FOG 


The mist came in on the wings of dawn 
And spread a tapestry— 

Gray velvet, pile spun thick and deep, 
Enfolded town and me. 


And I was part of the lush brocade 
That weighed the thick pile down— 
With tree and street and house and all 
That stood for the patterned town. 


A wind came up and tore the web 
That hung on mist-bound loom 

And shortly we were house and street, 
Escaping patterned gloom. 














And for a space we stood dismayed, 
Stripped of the privacy, 

That mist had given face and form 
When it rode in from the sea. 


And outlines that spelled me and mine— 
Spelled house and tree while I 

Stood stark against the morning sun, 
Stood stark against the sky. 


The laughter that had filled the mist 
Chilled with the rising sun 

That friendliness of mist-bound street 
This small wind had undone. 


And when the sun stood high at noon 
Each walked his single way 
Forgetful of the patterned dawn 
At rim of mist bound day. 
ANNABELLE WAGNER BERGFELD. 


TO A TEEN-AGER 


You are the very day and night to me— 
The living and the lived perplexity. 
Sometimes the very brightness of the light 
That looks out through your eyes wears shrouds of night 
And then again, you bear joy on your brow; 
Sometimes you are my knowable, and now 
Agaitr you are as darkly hid as wings 
Of ravens stealthing through deep craggy swings. 
What button shall I press to flood this night 
With endless day? What single word is right 
To say that I may know your changing heart? 
Or do I seek the world’s one unknown art? 

Ah well, you are more dear than all to me 

Because I love you through perplexity. 

SISTER FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F. 
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SONATA APPASSIONATA 


Then I had hoped to shed so vain a thing 

As loving you. But even more the stars 

Spill out your name. Pursuant woodbirds sing 

Of you at day and restless pinewind mars 

The night to writhing sleeplessness. I now 

But live enshrouded of all things that you are, 

Yet keep a tortured silence; unstormed brow 

Around a heavy heart’s unhealing scar. 

No things of all this place are as they were 

Before this fire burned. The world I know 

Is now but sudden strange. One thing is sure: 

That love will live—the heart will have to go 

Unedened by a sword afire and sent 

Into a land where once my father went. 
SISTER FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F. 


IN RESURRECTIONEM MORTUORUM 


For so many years, reason has stood 

A wise child in waiting deep in my mind 
With a color of gray in its eyes and a small 
Unspeaking mouth that is haunting and tense. 


To waking of sorrow Mother Chrysostom ‘came, 

Little and old, her face wrinkled as apples, 

Putting sweetness of tears and the starch of her linen 
Against my flushed cheeks, pink with cold and the sun. 


Lost to my childhood and I hardly wary 

Why alien hands should be leading my steps, 
You lay amid flowers, still and unhearing, 
Borne far beyond calling on surf tone of prayer. 





Now sorrow is fluid—that child could not cry, 

Though its nostrils were filled with death’s dark announcement, 
And fear sliced its cheeks with scalpels of pain, 

For reason has prescience before it has tears. 
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But others gave witness—-in words sharp and final— 
The bride that we met shocked by death and his widow, 
Father Lennon’s blue hand blessing death and he, dying, 
The brusque fusilade of the Seventh’s gray guard. 


In going you came to be part of my mind, 
Live in the sear of the tears then unshed. 


Let tears torrent now, for wisdom’s increase 

Has taught pain to sorrow. Though death still be stranger 
And the tenuous threads of our loves in this life 

Feed in air fine as Faith or have no roots and die, 


Be rested by forecast; the seeds that were death’s 
Have passed from death’s hands to the hands of our Christ. 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY. 


POEM FOR REDEMPTION 


Christ, I cry in the sorrow of the world, 
(But sorrow is a soft word) 

And cannot describe the lightning of thorns 
At the rose red crown and center of storm; 


All around me I see the world’s ruin 

And feast of fear in the festering wound, 
The bodiless hands and haunted bones 

And the dead love drowned among the stones; 


And I look up, Lord, into Your clean sky 
All blaze of blue, and down I strive 

To catch the slightest glimpse of law 

In rattle of rage and ruin of war; 


I watch alone and strange among stars, 

When quick in light my blind eyes blaze, 

Like love poured out, like water spent— 

O Blood of Christ in the firmament! 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL, 
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AFTERGLOW 


This vivid light, burning in gold and green, 
Has made the lawn a stage where circling trees 
Curtain yet half disclose its mysteries . . . 

What is the drama, felt but still unseen? 


Smooth for what footprint spreads the velvet ground? 
Held in translucent calm, the amber air 

Waits as for coming music. Is it prayer 

That seeks us, or some truth we have not found? 


The tide of dusk creeps in, till shadows cover 
That light serene as countries unpossessed . . . 
The tide of longing dwindles to unrest, 
Stranger by stranger still, lover by lover. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD 


TEA AND MATURITY (For Agnes Repplier) 


You put no bar upon the door, 
Your wise and lovely mind is there 
Expectant, and most graciously 
Welcoming the footfall on the stair. 


Of our so slow maturity. 

How temptingly its ripened fruit 
Of thought hangs prodigal and low 
For us to taste and follow suit. 


And we whose words proliferate 
In footnotes halfway understood 
Accept your aromatic tea 

With attitudes as stiff as wood. 


We would not brave the chilling air 
Of patience nor the burning sun 

Of other minds perfecting us: 

We hope to ripen as we run. 


And find us only beggarmen, 

A mob to follow, not command, 

While you, whose person minds subserve, 
Even your own, above us stand. 

















f 
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The sour grape is childhood’s toy. 
Kind lady, still our stammered spate, 
And teach us, longing, how to be, 
Full, Christian persons, literate. 
MARGARET DEVEREAUX CONWAY. 


CHANCE ENCOUNTER 


Thank you for dusting 
The memory bright, 
So that I might see 
My heart in it! 
For the swift enchantment 
Of legerdemain— 
Your face in a crowd 
Beheld—and then 
Love’s quick-answered 
Summons with a word 
Only you and I 
Have heard. 
FRANCES JOHANNA GULI. 


AN ICICLE FOR A TIME 


As an icicle holds for a time the form of life, 
(Or rather life congealed) and hangs like a knife 
On the edge of wind, as adamant as stone, 

The very skeletal shape of winter bone; 

And all its properties conspire to chill 

The meek and marrow suppliance of our will, 
Color of cloud, uncongenial and stark— 

A diminished point records the zero mark. 


Thus do we die in the winter of our stagnation 
Until the clear cold burning rays of sun, 
Ingathered, gleam as from a central source, 
And pouring down the needle point of force, 
Flow like crystal light, and love is thawed, 
And all our life goes melting into God! 

THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 
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Two Poems by John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


THE GLORIOUS MYSTERIES OF THE ROSARY 
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O images like sacraments, 

Aerial eucharists of thought, 

O mysteries that flash with speed and light, 
And motion of ethereal substances— 

The Body cleaving blade-like through the rock, 
The white impossible ascension into cloud 
Above the lifted faces crying as they gazed, 
Love’s wings outleveled on a burning wind, 
The Maiden speeding Throneward like a star, 
And, lapped in angel-active light, 

The Mother in a glory with Her Son! 


Spirit of Love, imponderable Fire, 

Whose symbol, blown to heat, 

Throbs in a restless energy of flame 

Through all the rushing of these mysteries! 
Brand their irradiant meanings in my brain; 
Destroy in me the urgencies of flesh; 

As in a crucible consume me; comb and purge 
The dross that clogs the windings of my blood— 
Bitter alluvium, whose taste 

Tells of the primal slime from which it comes! 
Bears me from darkness and the dust! : 

As by a rage of flame, O bear me up! 

Help me to walk in Glory here in Grace, 
Wrapped round with Thee, proceeding Light of Love, 
Whose furious breath of ever-mounting Fire 
Blew to a blinding innocence of Soul 

The Flesh Thy Radiance conceived, 

Raising Our Little Lady out of time 

To be the Bride of most immaculate Light! 
So, as in Her, in me conceive the Word, 
Making Thyself my company of Light, 

Living with me to be my only Love, 

Who have no other anywhere on earth... 
Spirit of Flame, the Glory of these beads 











That tell me marvelous mysteries, 
Aerial eucharists of thought, 
Drenched deep with Thee, the Swiftness and the Fire! 


ASCENSION FROM THE DEEP 


So, before morning broke, 
Before the ether dripped with unguent light, 
While gales still shook the constellated night, 
And birds awoke, 


I too awoke—and prayed. 
I heard tormented branches thrash the gloom, 
I felt the gale against the shaken room, 

And was afraid. 


Strange were the very birds, 
That made the whirlwind glitter like a wave. 
Like one who, waking in a stifled grave, 
Struggles for words, 


And lies there, still as rocks, 
Aghast in that forgotten square of clay, 
So in the vivid gloom alive I lay 

As in a box. 


Sudden awareness surged— | 
Back to myself my self had wheeled once more; 
Like black-wet lumber cast upon a shore 

My mind emerged— 


~Picked clean as any bone 
In that Atlantic of dark dreamlessness 
Where it had plunged in unremembered stress, 
Lost and alone. 








Ascension from the deep! 
O dark escape into the stir and noise! 
Over what awful emptiness I poise 
In dangerous sleep! 
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O vast abyss of fright! 
Salted eternity’s chaotic sea, 
Wherein I lose my frail identity 

Night after night! 


My being smells of death. 
I might have never come to be! I cried. 
The gulf of black negation swirling wide 
Mocks at my breath. 


Unwanted, unaware, 

Without a name, a need, a destiny, 

I might be drifting yet in nothing’s sea, 
And no one care. 


It was a neutral wrist 

That fashioned me-——a God’s caprice, 

A listless voice that called me for release, 
Yawning, “Exist.” 


Ab no! I cried at length, 

Not chaos idly lapping at my days, 

Not casual luck, but, in a single phrase— 
Love, Light, and Strength! 


Deep Life beneath, above, 
Within me, and without! I do not know 
The end of mysteries. I only know 
Your name is Love! 


So, as the daylight stirred, 
The whole world, sparkling like a single dew, 
Sang hymns of Being, from the utmost blue 
To one wild bird. 


And all was passing well. 
And so my fears, like birds, arose to sing. 
For Love is all we need of anything— 

In earth, or heaven, or hell. 




















AN INTEREST, REAL AND WIDESPREAD 
By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


N a recent luncheon conversation, one of my companions, the publisher 

of a chain of magazines, was tremendously surprised when I stated that 
very few book or magazine editors were aware of the great interest in 
poetry (as the word is popularly used) that exists in America. His surprise 
was politely coated with incredulity. Our mutual host encouraged me to 
“prove my case.” I do not know whether or not the social amenities of the 
occasion was responsible for his seeming intentness or if I convinced him, 
but when we parted I think he had obtained information entirely new to 
him. He himself unfortunately does not deal editorially in either poetry 
or verse; nor could one logically expect to find either in the particular type 
of trade magazines he owns. Hence he could not be an effectively helpful 
convert to the cause of poetry. 

Consonant with the policy of SPIRIT, I have always been careful in 
such discussions to emphasize the difference between two things—poetry 
and versification—which superficially look so much alike. It is true the 
distinction is not always made, I explained. For example, many columns 
labeled “Poetry Corner” or some equivalent phrase using the term “Poetry,” 
practically never include poetry in any proper interpretation of that fine art. 
Again what is doubtless the most popular reprint column—that published 
each Sunday in The New York Herald-Tribune—includes a much higher 
percentage of versification than of poetry, although its editor is more dis- 
criminating than most. I would doubt that many self-designated editors of 
“poetry” journals are at all concerned with the distinction. The interchange- 
ability of the words, “poem” and “verse,” does have the sanction of wide 
current usage. 

In that fact can be found one of the reasons why there is today such 
confusion and such misunderstandings. When Alfred E. Smith, who for 
a brief time (so brief my companion had forgotten it) was editor of The 
Outlook, he sefhi-facetitiously complained that there were “sixty thousand 
people in this country writing poetry and they all send their work to me.” 
I would not, I said, for one moment, considering the quantities of manu- 
scripts that monthly came to SPIRIT’S editorial desk—and these come 
from a well-defined and limited group of persons—question his figure of 
sixty thousand. Indeed I would ante it up much higher. But if that number 
of people were actually writing poetry, America would be in a golden age 
of art the like of which the world has yet to see. The late Governor Smith, 
eminent and admirable as he was, was little better a judge of poetry than 
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those who characterize anything written in a conventionally typographical, 
non-margin-to-margin, line as a poem. But without pursuing an explana- 
tion of the differences between a craft and an art, I cited the fact of the 
Governor's sixty thousand as unquestionably an argument for the wide- 
spread interest in poetry. Even when it is granted that the best some of 
these show is merely competence in a skill, the fact that they even turn to the 
writing of verse demonstrates that they are pointed toward the higher goal 
of poetry. This is true even if they may rest completely satisfied with their 
achievements—a satisfaction apparently real in what they permit others to 
see of it, however inwardly they may admit, or subconsciously feel, how 
minor their work is. 

The very popularity of The New York Herald-Tribune Sunday reprints, 
of The New York Times daily “poem” on its editorial page, and of other 
daily or weekly newspapers’ recurring bows toward the art, evidences not 
only reader-interest but also editors’ awareness of it. I recalled the half- 
astonished, half-aggrieved tone in the voice of a man who had recently 
been appointed editor of a popular confessional type of magazine. He 
admitted he had dropped a “Poetry Department” the magazine had main- 
tained for years because he didn’t think it “pulled its weight” and had been 
so immediately deluged with letters from readers that he had hastily re- 
stored this feature. How many of the latter would advance to an appre- 
ciation of genuine poetry instead of perpetuating a liking for the jingly 
platitudinous type of work his magazine had published and was then pub- 
lishing, it is impossible to guess. But optimistically it is always possible to 
argue that continuous engagement with the shadow may lead to a better 
understanding of the substance. 

When I tell others, as I then was, that ‘there were, at the time I 
totaled up the list, over fifty journals solely devoted to “poetry” published 
in America, they are startled. Of course a very high percentage of these 
publications are short-lived yet they are replaced by others so that for at 
least a decade the average maximum has been maintained. I have never 
seen anything approximating a list of the poetry workshops that have been 
conducted in any one year, nor the attendance figures of these. But there are 
many such groups in New York City alone—ranging from the small 
assembly that wedges itself into a cramped Village apartment leased by 
some ambitious poetaster and whose members attend as much for “some- 
thing to do” as for improvement, to the larger circle whose members arrive 
attired as for a formal dinner party to put under the critical microscope 
each other’s ability in versification. Unquestionably there are numerous 
parallels in the continent’s large cities, in the towns and villages where 
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fortunately the search for culture is less hidden and ashamed than it has 
ever been before in our history. 

Still more visible to the incredulous publisher, who only sees book 
manuscripts of poems from the angle of his experience with red ink on the 
balance sheet for other poetry volumes he has published, is the growing 
popularity of readings of poetry. These have been lifted from the realm 
of the local poetry societies to the stage, the radio and TV. The poet read- 
ing his own work is today a feature, although not a large one, of record- 
ings. Occasionally the book trade is astounded at the soaring sales figure 
of some book in the poetic category. In passing, I noted that very seldom 
is the author of a book with such a sales peak a Pulitzer poet. Actually 
one might wryly observe that by and large these prize poets’ books have 
done more than any others to discourage publishers from undertaking 
further ventures in this field. After all, if one of the most heralded poets 
in recent years, noted as an industrious and successful self-publicizer, can 
tally only five hundred sales of his Pulitzer book and the publisher be- 
lieves such work is the best available, there is little room to question the 
latter’s skitishness even when confronted with a most superior manuscript. 
It may not be entirely logical to argue that he is not sufficiently conversant 
with his market but certainly in many instances those he assigns to read 
book-poem manuscripts are unfamiliar with it or choose to play for the 
interest of a small and smaller audience. The influence that those of the 
academic world have had on book publications of poetry has been as 
devastating as it has been potent. Unfortunately there are insufficient signs 
that the increasing and obvious indices to a public hunger for poetry and 
verse not mired in cult bogs are being recognized by the academicians. 

If some of them profess that the strictures against what conveniently 
but inaccurately is called “modern poetry” comes only from the populace 
whose taste for any art can be dismissed with the term “popular,” then 
they need to explore beyond the ivied-wall enclosures. I have encountered 
many people, highly literate and cultured, definitely discriminating in their 
tastes, who react to the greater majority of books of poems issued by the 
better publishing houses just as vigorously as any others. Many of these 
people, if you get them in the right mood, may confide that they them- 
selves have written poetry. It is a pity, I often think, that they are not 
somewhat more proud of the fact. Instead it is obvious that it is one which 
they do not wish even more intimate friends than I to know. But in my 
experience, given a sympathetic listener, they announce the fact, first hesi- 
tatingly, then exploratorily, and warm up to a rarely experienced pleasure 
at the encouraging nod. If the listener exhibits too much more than a 
casual interest he is apt to find manuscripts, hastily taken from a bottom 
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desk drawer, thrust into his hands. Or, if the desk is not at hand, he may 
find himself listening to lines committed to memory. Or, if neither desk 
nor memory serve, he will be promised manuscripts in the mail. 

This can be an awkward situation for one like myself who long since 
established the rule, from which over twenty years he has not deviated, 
that he will not read, or allow to be read to him, any manuscript when the 
author is present. With a wry smile, I might confess that there are times 
when it probably would be less trying to agree to the reading than to stick 
to the refusal before the insistences and even tears of those who suddenly 
happen into a busy editor’s office in the hope of walking out with an ac- 
ceptance and a check. Definitely there are occasions, few as they may be 
in view of the aforementioned Gov. Smith’s figure, when I could wish that 
the much talked about and frequently misunderstood muse would not so 
indiscriminately attract the attention of such people as the following: the 
man with the twine-tied bundle of papers who wept in his tale of verse- 
writing from the cell where his wife had consigned him for non-payment 
of alimony; the woman, similarly ladened, who spoke of lifting the mort- 
gage through her “taking poetry up” so excitedly that she dropped her 
dental plate; the registered nurse who had a long story and a book length 
“poem” which she had written when her patients were “resting quiet” 
through an inspiration that came to her from the Communion of Saints 
via the moon; or the seaman who wanted me to publish poems of his 
estranged wife in some involved scheme to win her back. 

“But those are misguided people,” my luncheon-publisher did say, “and 
you could scarcely maintain in proof of your statement about the interest 
in poetry that they do more than skim the surface.” 

It is true, but as we pursued the discussion further, even the humblest 
and the misguided (to use his word) he ultimately admitted have inclina- 
tions which it would be questionable to discourage completely. That I 
would not advocate publication for such work as they aptly would produce 
is certain, yet I would not discourage them from making the attempt to 
demonstrate for their own conviction what they might do in versification 
or even in poetry. Where the failure is overt and self-admitted, still to 
abandon writing does not spell a loss of interest in letters but rather the 
strong probability that it has been sharpened. It is possible to acquire a 
better appreciation of fine acting by occasionally watching a bad perform- 
ance. So too is it possible to learn a great deal by occasionally analyzing 
why and how a poetic failure was not a success. If this is true, then there 
must follow the further proposition that those who have really done their 
best and failed at the writing of poetry are more likely to appreciate the 
successful work of others than if they had not themselves made the at- 
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tempt. Of such unquestionably the best audiences for the poet are com- 
prised in greater part. 

Statistics, which so many today consider the supreme court for any 
argument, are not available to determine if readers who take pleasure in 
mediocre verse are ever apt to rise to a liking for better work. Nor could I 
myself cite instances which would provide proof. But it has always been 
my conviction that tastes are improved if the moderately better, like the 
hay before the horse, is offered. There can be no doubt that one of the 
functions of the critic, and to a lesser extent of the editor, is to mold taste. 
Teachers do that with the young. In music for instance, they begin with 
the simpler melodies, evoke the taste for them, then advance by stages 
until refinement is reached or approximated. It is in the furthering of this 
process that editors of many “little magazines,” who publish even the most 
indifferent verse, find their most valid justification for existence—a justifica- 
tion no less valid even if most of them never think of appealing to it. 

My companion asked me about the circulation of such magazines and 
when I replied I could not give him that information but added I was con- 
fident that combined the figure would not be any more impressive than 
that for SPIRIT. I could immediately see by the gleam in his eye that he 
thought he had found the devastating fact to prove my claim of a wide- 
spread interest in poetry would not hold water. So I quickly interposed 
the comment that the box office was not the final determinant in the artistic 
success of a play. And then explained: because verse, at least, is available to 
the public in many other forms, its readers could not be measured in terms 
of their subscriptions to magazines solely devoted to its publication. But 
among my last words was an admission that over many years I had not 
determined precisely the reason why poetry was not better supported. It is 
in certain ways, I told him, and increasingly—a full issue of SPIRIT, for 
instance, could be devoted to a listing of all the cash prizes offered here 
and there throughout the country. But why I personally wished that other 
methods of encouraging the poet could be found would have to be left as 
a topic for a future conversation. 


Book Reviews 
THREE IN ONE 


Poets of Today: Presenting, Poems and Translations, by Harry Duncan; 
Samurai and Serpent Poems, by Murray Noss; Another Animal: Poems, 
by May Swenson. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $3.50. 

In publishing the book manuscripts of three poets in one volume, 
Scribner’s has undertaken an experiment somewhat necessitated by the 
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high-prohibitive costs of three separate books. Doubtless it is not yet pos- 
sible for the business office to determine if the venture will prove com- 
mercially successful and when it is those who know the answers will be 
very few. On learning of the project, I thought the idea excellent, a move 
to solve the greatest problem for the poet today. I was anxious that it be 
a success although I realized that this would depend, at least to some extent, 
on the poets chosen for the initial launching. On examination, I find 
Poets of Today, beginning with the title itself, a great disappointment. Nor 
was my reaction tempered by John Hall Wheelock who, as the Editor, 
prefaces the work of his three poets with “A Critical Introduction.” 

This begins with the advancing of certain propositions in regard to 
poetry with which, on the whole, I am in hearty agreement. But it is fol- 
lowed by passages of detailed analysis of the work of the three poets which 
is curious to say the least. In the first place, I do not find many comments 
on the poems are justified by the lines themselves. I do not discover in 
Mr. Duncan’s work “the intensity of emotion” which Mr. Wheelock says 
“is so important a part of this poet’s equipment” nor why the intensity 
“must, on occasion vent itself in sarcasm and satire, in a bitterness, or a 
disgust, violent and disillusioned.” Again the Editor prepares the reader 
for poets “whose work will not be found obscure.” Mr. Duncan’s work is 
obscure in the sense that one must first occupy himself with untangling 
verbosity and phrase-heaping in a jumbled syntax that William Faulkner 
might envy. While I am prepared to admit that he is a modern realist I 
certainly can find nothing to justify placing Mr. Duncan “in the line of the 
seventeenth century metaphysicians.” Of his translations, I refrain from 
speaking because I am convinced that translations cannot be properly ap- 
praised critically unless the originals are known. 

Mr. Noss is given the lesser space with his Japanese pieces. These, I 
agree with Mr. Wheelock, have a “quiet, unstrained, faithful verisimilitude,” 
but I fail to see where their “immediacy” is poetically evident. One can 
become familiar with a strange country and people and can come to love 
both. But the recital about them need not at all involve the use of the 
poetic medium. Mr. Noss is the poet only spasmodically in isolated phrases 
and passages. Seldom does his concept impress one as arising from any 
desire to be more than the observing reporter—in that role he is excellent 
—and occasionally the editorialist. The “unconcerned freedom of his 
forms” should not be characterized as “apparent” but as actual. Certainly 
if typography was not involved, many of these pieces would be deemed 
prose. 

Coming to Miss Swenson, who has the lion’s share of the book’s pages, 
Mr. Wheelock becomes rather engulfed in craft techniques, thus: “Here 
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the lines have been so arranged on the page as to suggest to the eye the 
restless recurrent wave, as well as the ‘foreverness’ of the sea—presenting 
a sort of ‘monument of water’ reminiscent of the pyramids or the Sphinx.” 
Or again: “Each line in ‘Stony Beach’ has a different length and a dif- 
ferent meter, thus symbolizing the irregularity of the waves which, for all 
their apparent repetition, are actually unpredictable in their rhythm. The 
kernel of the poem might be said to be the line: ‘He is lucid in sound only,’ 
with the play on the word ‘lucid,’ meaning both clear and sane; so that 
there is presented in one stroke the inscrutability of the ocean, its half 
mad capriciousness and fascination; the hopelessness of grasping a mean- 
ing from it.” 

These quotations sound too much like the poet explaining not the 
critic. I read the Introduction first but even with its guide I not only 
could not share Mr. Wheelock’s enthusiasm but was bothered by his earlier 
reference to “the complaint that the contemporary poem is cerebral, ac- 
complished, erudite, and empty of feeling’—a complaint which he ap- 
parently dismisses. The greater part of Miss Swenson’s work is craftsman- 
wise brilliant but she so obtrusively “uses every artifice: of meter, rhyme, 
near rhyme, interior rhyme, assonance, matched vowels, alliteration” that 
readers are too apt to find the poetry abounding in occasional phrases sub- 
merged in a manner dictated by a virtuosity that crosses the line into eccen- 
tricity. 

The reason for a publisher’s decision to issue a particular book of poems 
may be simple or very complex one. Precisely that which determined the 
selection of these poems by Messrs. Duncan and Noss and Miss Swenson, 
I do not know. Nevertheless my earlier expressed disappointment is owing 
not only to an appraisal of their work but more to the fact that they fall 
very much in the groove of that inaccurately called “modern poetry”— 
work which has been so almost exclusively and commercially unhappily 
preferred by American publishers in the last decade. In launching a new 
enterprise, surely it was not too much to hope that at least one of the three 
poets would be acontemporary with some respect for the traditional.—John 
Gilland Brunini. 


Poems, Collected and New, by Rolfe Humphries. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. $4.50. 

This is a compilation of five earlier books by the translator of Virgil, 
Rilke, Lorca and Aragon, with thirty new verses, which total two hundred 
and fill 298 pages. Mr. Humphries writes about characters panting excited- 
ly for sprawling passion, about dredging a suicide from beneath Connecticut 
ice, about attending a Giants’ baseball game with a bore, about a man with 
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“queer eye-balls,” about traveling in Mexico and Europe and in airplanes 
and autos, about Raymond Chandler’s mood in a detective story, about 
Welsh metrics, transmigration of souls, adultery (“convenient therapy”) 
and abnormal psychology, pantheism and perversion, baccanals and blas- 
phemy, rain in New Jersey, roast-beef sandwiches, “lugubrious neurotics,” 


“jerks and phonies,” “lime Jello,” the oceans, the seasons, the trees, the 
birds, and characters panting excitedly for sprawling passion, and dredging 
a suicide, etc. One page is apparently serious, though flat; the next is 
apparently smart, though flat. There is limpid simplicity; there is “mascu- 
line” strength—there must be, since four- and five-letter language abounds. 
The rhymes are all accurate, and fall at proper intervals (the Herald-Tribune 
says: “a structural precision rare in contemporary poetry”); where there 
is formal meter, it is effective in regularity and in intentional irregularity 
(the Providence Journal says: “the very essence of singing”); the manner 
is everywhere generally competent (the Saturday Review says: “among the 
small company of genuine craftsmen”). In the grand total there are per- 
haps a half-dozen lyrics, chiefly those in imitation of others (acknowledged 
or echoed )—but for the life of me I can’t even remember their titles — 
James Edward Tobin. 


FOR THE BEGINNER 


The Way to Creative Writing, by Austin J. App. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Co. $3.00. 

“To help students get started doing imaginative writing and to help 
teachers to help them” is the announced purpose of this handbook. Dr. 
App designs it more specifically for “a one- of two-semester college course 
. .. Of as a prerequisite for advanced writing courses.” It covers the usual 
categories of writing; this reviewer, however, is concerned only with that 
dealing with “Versification and Poetry,” a subject which, doubtless owing 
to space limitations, is more summarized than elaborated. 

What Dr. App sets forth in this chapter is useful for those who are 
first approaching the acquisition of the skill of versification. He deals 
with the usual English verse metrics and patterns and meanwhile gives 
some insight into that higher realm onto which verse must be lifted if it 
is to be poetry. While I could wish that he had placed more stress on this 
difference, doubtless he has in mind that teachers later on will give his 
student-reader a greater comprehension. Importantly he points up the 
value to the writer, to any writer, of acquiring facility in verse-making. 
“Verse writing,” he declares, “is . . . an almost indispensable discipline 
and training for anyone who wants to become a writer. . . . Few writers 
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would have become successful in their prose or dramatic writing if at 
some time in their life they had not submitted themselves to the exacting 
discipline of versification.” While I would not go too far in sharing Dr. 
App’s strictures on free verse, he is wise in stating that “Students who have 
an urge to write free verse should by all means discipline themselves to the 
blank verse instead.” He might have added with equal perspicacity that 
students should first exercise in rhymed patterns before assaying even blank 
verse. 

The Way to Creative Writing, then, is not a book for the expert verse 
craftsman; and for students, wishing to undertake the serious work of being 
a poet, the chapter under review cannot be expected to do more than point 
out the entrances to the road.—John Sebastian. 


FROM THE MARITAINS 


The Stubborn Root, by Jacques and Raissa Maritain. Translated by Mar- 
shall Suther. New York: Philosophical Library. $2.75. 

Originally published as Situation de la Poésie in 1938 and now first 
translated into English this short book consists of four essays, two each by 
Raissa and Jacques Maritain. The poet covers “Sense and Non-Sense in 
Poetry”; “Magic, Poetry and Mysticism.” The philosopher writes “Con- 
cerning Poetic Knowledge”; “The Experience of the Poet.” Much of what 
is said here was expanded in Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (pub- 
lished in 1953; see SPIRIT, July, 1953) but the book remains valuable 
for those to whom the later work is formidable. Its particular interest lies 
in the aphoristic bundling of meditative fodder on the nature of poetry. 
An introductory note mentions that the title of the book may be under- 
stood in two senses, viz., as the situation of poetry within the structure of 
the spirit and as the situation of contemporary poetry. Poet and philosopher 
do not divide the field but together, in a singular combination of doctrinal 
exploration and the fruits of actual composition, weave distinctions into 
patterns at once as delicate and as strong as theology. 

In “Sense and Non-Sense in Poetry,” Raissa Maritain treats of the 
logical irrationality of poetry, the sources of obscurity in poetry, the kinds 
of clarity in poetry, the differences between the mystical and poetic orders. 
Speaking of song and poetry she writes: “Song and poetry seek to liberate 
an experience, a substantial knowledge. As knowledge, it seeks an ex- 
pression; as substantial, it is properly speaking ineffable.” Inevitably in- 
effable. In “Magic, Poetry, and Mysticism” the same author offers stronger 
meat. After warning of the dangers of stretching poetry beyond its break- 
ing point into areas beyond “the mystery which penetrates us and envelopes 
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us on all sides” she points out that “in the immaculate line of its own ex- 
perience Poetry has exceedingly more important powers.” A further ex- 
ploration of the relations between poetry and mysticism follows, all very 
sound and the sort of material out of which a philosopher could make a 
poem were he a poet. 

The second half of the book begins with the essay “Concerning Poetic 
Knowledge” by Jacques Maritain. After speaking at length of the self- 
consciousness of poetry as poetry that Baudelaire dredged, the author moves 
behind the question what is poetry? “—that poetry which is to art what 
grace is to the moral virtues.” Here three moments are distinguished: the 
first, in a need to create a world rather than a work of art; the second, in 
an infinity of mystery to be discovered, viz., the poetic state itself; the third 
concerns the knowledge of reality, of the interior of things, their reverse 
side, proper to poetry or to the spirit of poetry. The three are not to be 
thought of as chronologically diverse but as different modalities which may 
appear together at one instant in time. Because so much philosophical 
shorthand is involved, reference to “Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry” 
comes as a natural recommendation to the seeker. 

The final essay, “The Experience of the Poet” is more rewarding. Sub- 
divided into three sections—“Poetic experience and creation,” “Existence 
and subjectivity” and “Poetic knowledge and the sign”—the poet is here 
on familiar ground, reliving in philosophic language the moment of 
creation. 

When the book is closed, however, a single sentence lives on: “The 
soul sleeps but its heart is awake .. . let it sleep.” Or a sentence from 
another book, at once different and alike in kind: “I had rather feel com- 
punction than know its definition.” To which “Amen” and so to bed.— 


George A. McCauliff. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Larchmont, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I know of no theory so thoroughly discredited by time and 
experience as the theory of “art for art’s sake”’—the alleged necessary 
divorce of art and utility, with its consequent establishment of the artist as 
a sort of fakir, superior to common life. In the palmiest days of its influ- 
ence, this idea was nothing but a final flare-up from the dying embers of 
the romantic fire; yet, apparently, it still dominates in much thinking 
about poetry. Indeed, this dominance may well be a principal reason for 
poetry’s present low estate. If poets and their critics insist on writing with 
one eye on one another, and are at one in the opinion that the end or pur- 
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pose of their art is purely aesthetic—that the achievement of what they 
consider beauty at the moment is all the excuse and justification of what 
they do—then no matter how much they obscure the fact with span-new 
and up-to-date jargon they have not progressed beyond the weary posturing 
of Pater and his disciples. They are not practicing an art, but rather a cult. 

All art, and poetry too, is part of living; it is not antiquarianism, or 
escape, or the irresponsible criticism of a cynic from his tub. It is a healthy, 
organic exercise of our being and rational character, as natural in a properly 
ordered society, as breathing or earning a living. Its end or purpose, there- 
fore, can be instruction as well as delight. There is no law that decrees art 
to be a mere diversion for our lighter moments, any more than one which 
decrees art to be a preoccupation or an obsession. In the greatest ages of 
art, artists have rarely been that and no more. Men have been craftsmen 
and artists, statesmen and artists, businessmen and artists. The artist—et 
praeterea nihil—is a creature of the romantic sickness. 

So, too, with modern pretensions that the artist must not teach or in- 
struct. Homer was the school to all Greece. Didacticism—teaching—in 
art can be overdone, as can any virtue; but a vicious practice is no argu- 
ment against the possibility of virtue, and the role of the poet as teacher, 
seer, is not necessarily a shabby one. 

SPIRIT has followed, we trust, a middle course in this present-day 
struggle between partisans of the aesthetic and moral ends of poetry. At 
least, that has been our aim. We have insisted on the one hand that the 
content and intention of poetry be manifest and moral, that it be more 
than a wordy explosion of anarchic egoism; but we have tried to be equally 
insistent on the need of craftsmanship, of technical experiment and all the 
other formal characteristics of poetry as an art. “Art is not the mere register 
of experience,” says Goethe; “if it had been only that we should not call 
it art.” 

In a word, then, if we have discouraged romantic egoism, we have 
also discouraged sermons in jingles, platitudes no matter how pious, and 
airy architecture“of hackneyed rhymes.—J. G. E. Hopkins. 


Baltimore, Md. 

To the Editor—Recently I was offered the sum of $50.00 to use as I 
pleased. I would like very much to have a life subscription to SPIRIT, 
but I do not find such listed in your magazine. Please use the sum for an 
“indefinite” subscription—and I hope it lasts as long as my life does. 

SPIRIT is refuge from the world’s turmoil. Everything changes—ex- 
cept the good, the true, the beautiful. Sincerely in Our Lady—(A Nun, 
name withheld. ) 
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